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rHE ROAD TO JOURNALISM 
I 


ttempt to teach journalism has 
ne aspect of the effort made by 
offer 


and 


itieS in recent years to 


more of the useful arts 
t journalism has so prominent 


daily life of the nation that 
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tion: power of conduct, power of beauty, 
intellect 


power of social life and manners. 


and 
Above 


all, they feel starved for academic meat, 


power of and knowledge, 


and realize poignantly the huge gaps in 
their general knowledge 
feel 


characterizes the 


Only less do they 


the want of the nice proportion that 


really educated mind. 


Accordingly, their original doubts about 
of journalism that have sprung tall : 

' courses in journalism crystallize finally in 
that a 


would have made their college years vastly | 


1room growths have attracted 


the conviction liberal education 


ite attention They have by 
n the alified ; ‘ ; 

unqualified ne-o-w ul of more valuable, although they admit that it 
of leaders in the field of jour- 


they 


is better to have gone and taken journalism 


are recognized as a 
than never to have gone at all 


improvement of the per 


in or who may enter news- 


I] 
The school of journalism is, 
Until 


tively recent years, the one way 


No one, however, grants that 
so TO speak, 
measures to accomplish 


mace 


an educational parvenu compara- 

. to train a 
‘ students enrolled in ; \ 
man for newspaper work has been the old 


f journalism have jomed in 


method of training for the law—in the 


‘ritical spirit of other thought- Ma 
office In elect, 


this amounted to learning 


raduates regarding what and 


one’s wares trom = 


, ersons WhO Were usinY’ 
re taught, and have declined to 


faith the routine va 


and the 


cultivating. It ap 


them constantly, 


blind ministrations 
ties These persons, setting a efectiy if it was not 
the worthwhile opportunities pears that rather less attention was given 
education. have not lost sight ‘t® Writing than to gathering the news, 


which was a cut-throat procedure, and the 
bred by 


fact-finders 


te purposes. In spite of the 
ainless education that has been "eWspaper men who were this 


process were a hardy lot of 
H. L. 


has described the old-time practical news- 


circumstances, they still sense 
‘portion certainly is the great end Mencken, himself trained in this way, 
entitled 
The 
ideal then was to get the news, and so many} 


: i 
reporters of the old school were adept at 


actually while thev are enrolled, paper business in an article 


most of the students in journal- ‘*‘Rowdy Days on Newspaper Row. 


this element of culture in their 


Verhaps unknowingly and not be- 


to define, they grope for the four this alone that ‘‘inside men’’ were re- 


hich Matthew Arnold considered tained to write what these hawks were able 


ng from the finest liberal educa- to gather. 











Latterly, however, all this has changed. 
Soon after the turn of the century, college- 
educated persons began to filter into news 
paper work more numerously. Many, in 
deed, had entered the field in the old days 


and had risen to positions of leadership; 


but the college man in journalism was 
nevertheless more exceptional than usual 
To-day, on the other hand, a large per 
centage of the persons engaged in news 
paper work are college-trained, and in 
many offices a formal education 1s wh. 
considered a prerequisit 

What seemed the obvious way to supply 
trained graduates to the newspapers was to 
offer COUTSeS in ourl i] in (i! idual 
these were so increased in number and ex 
panded in scope that they were admin 
istered as two-year curricula based on two 
prerequisite vears in the liberal arts and 
sciences. The final movement was an effort 
to consolidate the principles of a liberal 


I 


education with ‘‘practical’’ newspaper 


school of journalism giving a 


courses In a 


full four-vear curriculum. In theory, the 
aim | been to train for and attract to 
journalism young men of character and 
ability and to help persons already active! 

engaged in it to aequire the highest moral 


and intellectual training. One sehool aims 


precisely to ‘‘make better journalists, who 


will 
hett« r 


make better newspapers, which will 
serve the public 
that have 


to this end are the same in 


The curricula been arranged 


and 


principle 
vary only in details in the various parts 


of the eountry. One well-known school 


may be taken as representative. 


stitution operates under the ‘‘quarter sys 
tem,’’ in which three terms constitute the 
normal academic year, and in which three 
courses each of five hours a week are the 
basis for the normal term’s work. 

In the first year, in addition to physical 
education and hygiene, which must be 
taken by all freshmen, students in journal- 


ism are required to elect fifteen hours each 
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term from among these groups: (a) E) 
glish Composition and Reading, ten hours 


i 


required of all), or Introduction to An 


ean Literature; (b) elementary Forejg 
fifteen hours (French, Germa) 


- but 


Language, 


Latin and Spanish 
who have had three years of foreign 
guage in preparatory school are » 
qutread » fake a fore wn langu } 

l of j Natural S 


ten hours 


yurnalism > i¢ 


s A ) 
Orgame—bBotany and Z% 


Inorganic—Astronomy, Chemist 


ogy and Physies); (d) Introd 


Social Science, ten hours: (e) Gi 


five or ten hours; (f) General E 
History (ten hours required), Ps 
Mathematics or Engineering Dra 

In the second, third and fo 


every student's program of s 


devote twenty per cent of the er 


to ‘‘the broadening pursuit « 
Studies outside his speciality A ‘| 
tion must inelude at least ten 


} 


literature, history or natural scier 


Kor the second these 


year, 
‘ademic requirements: Princip 


nomics, ten hours; Politieal S 
American Federal Government 
(;overnment and Polities of For: 


tries 


five hours, American Stats 
hours: Jo 
News Wr 


hours, Copyreading, three hours 


Government, five 


News-Colleeting and 
oxy, five hours. In addition, t 

of English bevond first-vear req 
must be completed before graduat 
third the 


Journalism Copyreadi 


For the year, req 
are 
hours, Newspaper Organization, ! 
Feature Writing, three hours, News} 
History and Comparative .Jourt 
hours, Newspaper Ethies and P 
three hours; History —Recent I] 
the United States, eight hours; 5 
hours of 


the w 


five hours. Nineteen 


courses may be taken in 


spring quarters. 
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fourth year has these fixed require- 


Journalism—Newspaper Law, six 
Newspaper Problems, four hours, 
Writing, three hours, Public 
n the Making, three hours, The 
r Business Office, three hours. 
nt is allowed to elect thirty-five 
ork in this final year. These 
listed as electives, mainly for 
ars: Journalism——The Com- 
Business Organization 
Advertising, Advertising 
Economics—F inancial History of 


States; Political Science 


vernment, Contemporarv In 


Polities, Recent Political Theo 


Advanced Composition, His 
ish Language, English 
on American Litera 
‘ntury Prose, Literature 
The Short Story, Recent 

History 

Philosophy 
Logic, Ethies; Elementary 
and the Principles and Prae- 

Speaking 

within the f this cur- 
for the stu- 

broad, cultural 

It is possible for him, indeed, 
ittle bit about a number of 
quite impossible for him to 
ich about any one thing. The 
nt Eliot’s idea of an education, 
embered, was to learn a little 


rything a a great deal about 


kness of the course in journalism 
provides merely a smattering of iy 
subjects and enables the studen 
uughly into none save journalism 
n still be learned better elsewhere 
al way Any person who can 
ever facility, if he does not have 
ean pass his work with com- 
In the ‘‘practieal’’ courses 


sm there is little that is chal 


lenging or even stimulating. Theoretically, 
the student is supposed to learn a great 
deal about journalism during the process, 
but a wit who had been through it re- 
marked that the substance of all the courses 
in the subject was the ‘‘nine pillars of the 
press,’’ by learning which one could pass 
any course easily. These facile catechwords, 
to which the ear of the student in journal- 
ism soon becomes attune are accuracy, 
clearness, 

interest, low pa) 

with these ‘‘loads of 

head,’’ the student 

four years, wreathed ir 

} 


baccalaureate degree 


III 
After graduation the 
long allowed to retain a touching faith in 
efficacy of what he has been taught. As 
an undergraduate he has probably helped 
to formulate codes of ethics and has heard 
much about the ‘‘professio * journal 
ism.’’ Onee in active newspaper work, 
he does not follow other paths at 
once, he finds that this is sometl 
again. Like one ye 
now two years o 
to his friends 
racket, it becomes 
obvious daily that we 
and nothing more 
In any case, it does not take him long to 
s considered 


as a com 


find out that news 


modity and that it is bought and sold un | 
der conditions not radically different fron 
the eonditions under whi 
modities are trafficked 

The merchant has window-decorators to 
display his goods and make them attrae- 
tive to the public. He has, in general, 
things that the publie needs, or luxuries 
that the people desire, but it is his business 
to see that these articles are so displayed 
and advertised as to attract buyers. The 


newspaper editor’s 150-point headlines are 
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corresponding devices, which he uses freely 

in his late afternoon editions, even when he 

has no news to sell, in order to bait the 

home-going office workers, just as the mer- 

chant uses the most extravagant super 

latives to advertise bargains that are not 
4 bargains at all. The pictorial page and 
other similar present-day Journalistic fea- 
tures are not less caleulated to ‘‘sell’’ the 
ne wspaper. 

By now the young graduate begins to 
think back on the ethies of journalism that 
were so widely bruited. This canon on 
decency may occur to him: ‘‘A new spaper 
can not escape conviction of insincerity if 
while professing high moral purpose it sup- 
plies incentives to base conduct, such as are 
to be found in details of crime or vice, pub- 
lication of which is not demonstrably for 
the general good. Lacking authority to 
enforce its canons, the journalism here 
represented can not but express the hope 
that deliberate pandering to vicious in 
stincts will eneounter effective public dis- 
approval or yield to the influence of a pre- 
ponderant professional condemnation.’’ 

This ideal, however, the recent graduate 
sees to be quite inconsistent with publish- 
ing the minutest available details of sensa- 
tional trials and murder stories, and even 
of reopening cases for the sake of culling 
more sensational trash out of them, to the 
painful distress of persons concerned 

Moreover, the alert young reporter is not 
long in finding more lucrative work, writ- 
ing publicity, doing secretarial duties and 
undertaking other tasks that offer larger 
financial conquests. Many of his kind, 
actually feeling the want of an adequate 
background of education against which to 
deal effectively with the problems of mod- 
ern journalism as they find them, readily 
feel what Lamb called the ‘* quick pulse of 
gain’’ and abandon journalism definitely 
in favor of more remunerative labors 


As a matter of record, a fraternity which 


requires of its initiates a pledge that they 





will practice journalism as a_ profession 
after graduation, reports that its members 
stuck to the business in about this propor 
tion: 1910—1 out of 20 who were elected. 
1915—3 out of 20; 1920—9 out of 20: 1995 
14 out of 20. No one can say that th 
more recent groups will not drift into other 
fields as the older members have done: by 
from any point of view the record is reve 


ing 


LV 

What is needed in schools of journalis: 
and in practical journalism alike is less 
veneer and more solid matter. Why 
triangle of ideals is really fulfille: 
shall, indeed, have better journal! 
ter newspapers and better service 
public. But for the moment the 
good journalism does not lie thr 
professional schools as they now ex 

Clearly, some measure of rev 
needed, or at least of reconsideratio: 
John H. Finley, of the New Yor 
pictures the modern editor thus 
must not only have a glimpse into 
of human knowledge and achiever 
must know the way to the verge in s 
subject. He must not only kn 
thing about everything and every!» 
he must also know where to get 1 
thing that is known about somet! 
must not only know; he must be ab 
what he knows or get intelligibly 
others know but can not tell.”’ 

This does justice to the ideal 
have a right to desire Yet such a! 
sive province can be founded only o1 
rudimentary edueation It can | 
course, be acquired only when a p 
in college, but it is quite necessar\ 
should get the essential rudiment 
some firm foundation on which 1 
In particular, he should be expose 
to the cultivating influences of | 
courses, for, as Walter Pater wrot 


education becomes complete in pr 
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susceptibility to these impressions broader, more experienced view of the 
es in depth and variety.”’ field ; and, above all, summer work in news- 
uding courses in ‘“‘practical’’ jour- paper offices would provide infinitely more 
n the undergraduate curricula is, practical training for later practice than a 
;of many persons who have takeryy four-year course in a school of journalism 
reely a waste. It profits little, fod ean hope to do. In this way, moreover, the 
to spend one term on the history student would get a fitting liberal educa- 
ism when a student can read the tion in the academic year and something 
conveniently in Payne, or what- more than a sideline view of journalism 
vy the standard work. Nor is it during the recess 
vorthwhile to spend a term on What we need to do, then, is to revert 
riting when the subject ean be No 
ire in Curl. It will be objected 


superstructure can be built on sand, 


and rood journal sm can not be based on 


x0 would be to eliminate practice, pad defective education. The right ap- 


the valuable ps e work; :, 
he valuable part of the work; proach to journalism should be through the 


ware ie Yy (fe ° . ‘e< . . . | 
vard to the vhole course we should avenues of liberal eulture which make for 
The opinion of Erie ; Hopwood, 


eland Plain Dealer: ‘* Greatest 


the right kind of leadership. In the hands 


of persons so trained, the press would be 


of journalistic magic must, of , 
road come not a mere purveyor to the people of 
eature writing—for which there : p 
what they want, of sensation and amuse- 


tively little market in the actual , : : 
al ment, which is mere blind leadership of 
r fete 


n this, the really practical side 


the blind—but, in the words of an author- 


ity on world affairs, ‘‘a public servant, a 
sm can not be captured in un; : : : 
service of enlightenment and leading, 
indergraduate courses that try é' - 
rendered by publicists 
. old prolessions, law. medi : ; ; 
, he fully Fortunately, many leaders in Journ: 
gv, are taught successtull: . - 
} ther r r see clearly marked the way ou 
S eCcAUS ere are ce . . 
, bad practice “or iple, thi 
accumulations of knowl I ; 
‘ . , Be Ile ’ 4 _ ne 7 - ; 
. i i us JlIddl 1 me spaper sald 
verson must learn before he s famou a 
”? ’ recently that journalism needs soundly 
; Until newspaper work 1s . . 
similar substantial knowledge educated persons for 1 WOrk, and de- 
, tial to inte llivent understand clared. moreover. 


hire a graduate of : 
business; and until such time as an “‘honest A.] 
. . . . e « ' 
on of liberal culture. whether it product of any 


n college or independently, will nalism 


proved practice of it, it will con 


ef il to the newspaper and to the When, therefore, the mass of works rs on 


in training newspapers are trained for enligh 


is to be really practical under leadership, then will we have better news- 
} 


led 


work in journalism, laboratory paper practice. But it must be foun 
the campus newspaper will suffice on thorough fundamental education. That 


i >t) 


oduction to its essential phases way lies good journalism 
mm, series of lectures by leaders in JOHN A POLLARD 


could be instituted to give the ToLEDO, On 
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accomplish this and at the same time enlist 


URBAN INFLUENCES ON HIGHER 


the help of the universities. Constructiy 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Apuutr EDUCATION IN 


CENTURY 


VI. UNIVERSITY 


rHeE TWENTIETH 


TH the universities to the 
eall 
P 


est contribution to the democratization of 


response oft 


for extension classes was their great 


higher edueation during the nineteenth 


century. It was followed during the first 


. a ' 
decade of the twentieth bv an even more sig 


nificant development, namely, their affilia 
Works rs’ 


institution of the 


tion with the Educational 


svstem of 


ciation in the 


tutorial classes. As has already been 


adult 
} 


just passed 


shown, most of the movemen for 


—— 
eentury 


education during the 


had already run their e and d 


urse ISi 


peared. Few ha any lasting traces 
The 


tional training which burned 


upon the universities. voca 


century ago in t] 
Trade 


it askance as bringing mort 


largely abated unio} 


employer than to the employed. The id 


workin 


of the 


en finally de 


fined in term f an ‘ation which s 
benefit them as a class rather than as in 
they 
of the lib- 


but particu- 


dividuals. This result they believed 


might best attain by the study 
eral, non-vocational subjects, 
larly of the economic and political sciences. 
The 
at the turn of the century drew renewed 


possibilities 


founding of Ruskin College at Oxford 


attention to the which lay 
within the universities, possibilities which, 
it was generally felt, the extension move- 
ment had by no means exhausted. As a 
fact, the had 


assumed a somewhat middle-class complex- 


matter of extension classes 


ion which was repugnant to the organized 


labor movement. It was generally felt in 


labor circles that the workmen themselves 


should be in charge of their own eduea- 


tional program, but for a long time no one 


knew exactly how it might be possible to 


thinking, so often hitherto sorely missed 


labor cireles, was now needed more 
ever and, as sometimes happens in 
need, the emergency produced the m 

Albert Mansbridge, the 


Workers’ Educational Association, w 


founder 


son of work-people and was brought 
‘*in a cooperative 


AS a 


university ex 


he himself has said, 


trade-union atmosphere. ’’ 


was a student in 
classes, and his early manhood was sp 
the service ’ the 


Asa 


don he had studied the 


cooperative m 
student and later as a teache 
earlier att 
the working people and 


He 


wie akne SS of the or 


them thoroughly 


d been ifs unwil 


universities for help 


’s eoll ab ha 
draw upon the 


ilosop! , 


r \i 


sympathized with 
founder of » Workin 
lege. who was the first to advoeati 


trine that labor must rely 


upon sor 


with the I 


universities 
Mauries 


and befor 


connection 
eational plan 

a less re sponsive 
extension had pi * way, 
university 


with an unoffiei: 


] 
fry 
i 


through individuals, Mansbridge 


had come for a more f 
nd the hi r} 


the time 
tion between labor a 
The growing politica! 


] lonht 


Ais Gllu 


learning. 
the working classes had 
tributed its share to pave the wa' 
spectful consideration of the 
Mansbridge and his 

ually evolved.’ 


The origin il aor 


two 
‘An Adve 
by Al 
, Green & Co., Li 
ory of the Workers’ 
from 1903 


lishing Co 


men 


found 


mental 
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owever, lay in the man himself. extension movement several basic faults 
r as he always did, a complete’ which it sought to avoid. Extension came 
class from which he had from the universities as a prescription 
not allow this feeling to rather than from the initiative of the work- 
the advantages which might people themselves. Its conduct was en- 
or from friendly association tirely in university hands, and the work 
yr aristocratic though learn- people had no voice in choice of subject, 
ms had been Like all great method of presentation nor §& lection of 
knew how to give and to teacher. The lectures lacked continuity of 

cooperative he best sense subject, and > 8S) I lid not 

his effort serious work from 
than the mere striving to plan eventually adopted 


11 advancement. He was a contemplated an associa 


new Holy War, an adventure, assume the initiative 


and this adventure cooperation in its own p! 
and lofty an enterprise sociation® had as its first 


s to the and Mrs. Albert Mansb: 


1903, a provisional con 


beginning sl! 

ment. It was 

of nearly all the universitie of a large 
number of 

tive committee Was app 

represented the universit 

nterests. The meetin: 


; 


passage Ol 


} ar 
conference wa 
necessary 


classes will 


Under th 
the trades 
been broug 
to become the grea 


as the co 


edueation movem 
ctories won 
ir purpose here to relate in de 
ry of the Workers’ Educational 
W. FE. A.). There were in th 
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academic mind seems evident from the ap- 
parent necessity of its repetition during the 
earlier years. At first the power to estab- 
lish classes and appoint tutors lay only with 
the universities, as had been the case in the 
This marked 


advance over the old system and 


extension classes. no great 
was the 
cause of considerable dissatisfaction among 
the labor representatives. At a general 
meeting, held at Oxford in 1907, the issue 
was brought before the meeting for final 
settlement by a speech from Mr. J. M. Mae- 
The 


speech marks the beginning of a new order 


tavish, a Portsmouth shipwright. 


as well as the first public appearance of 
Mactavish, who later rose rapidly in W. E 
A. counsels and eventually sueeeeded Mans- 
bridge as general secretary of the associa 
tion. This speech represents so well the at 
the 


are herewith 


titude of the English workingman of 


period that extracts from it 
reproduced, in order to illustrate the force 
which was knocking at the door of the un)- 
Mr. Mactavish, 


conference, said: 


versities addressing the 


my class 


at the rich man’s gate praying 


erumbs. I claim for my el: all the best of 


that Oxford has to give. ] it as a right 


withheld—wr to us but to 


is the true unction of a univer 


train the nation’s best men. or to 


to the rich? Instead of recruiting 


nts from the widest p le area, she has 


her area of select to the fortunate 


come to her not for intellectual train 
r veneering. Not only are workpeop! 
deprived of the right of access to that which be 


Oxford 


longs to no class or caste, but herself 


misses her true mission, while the nation and the 


race lose the services of its best men. I emphasize 
that point because I wish it to be remembered that 
workpeople could do far more for Oxford, than 
Oxford can For, 


with or without the 


do for workpeople. remember, 
realize itself, 


if Oxford continues t 


democracy will 
assistance of Oxford; but 
stand apart from the workpeople, then she will 
ultimately be remembered, not for what she is, but 
And now having made 


for what she has been. 


good my claim, or our claim, to her best services, 
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what is it that workpeople want from Oxf; 
frank with Oxford in 
understands what we w 
The 


emanate from Oxford are well adapted to n 


Let us be this matt 


cause unless she 


ean do nothing for us, econon 


requirements and stimulate the minds 


young gentlemen who frequent her colleg 


because they are reduced to a science 


conduct and industrial practice which | 


them and keeps them comfortable. But 
not expect people to enthuse over a aci 
promises them no more than a life of 
toil... . We want from Oxford a new 


national and international economics 


will teach us the true 


relations! 
production that 


the true economic relationship in whic! 


and consumption ; 


to stand to men, and men to womer 


based, not on the of tl 


acquisitive hess 


social it 


but on 
believe that 
reason, why our 
not been successful is 


‘> average university extens 


0 ope n 

and take 
ire them, not with the 
h the idea of social servi 
me any to youn 
To Oxford I sa: 


in; we need ¥ 


Strong words for Oxford ear 
of radicalism and the overthrow 


nomic system ! Yet from the 1 


these two extremes came an wu! 

not hitherto existent and the est 
of a plan which satisfied at least 
labor and received 
the 


diate result of the meeting was th 


elements of 


support of universities. ‘T 


ment of a joint committee of unive! 


working-class representatives 01 


tion of the university to the hig! 


5 Quoted by Mansbridge, ‘‘ Universi! 
Classes’’ (p. 194 fff. 


1913. 


, Longmans, © 


London, 


(Vou. XXVII, Ni 





work people 


r 


of Christ 
In 1909 
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No less a man than 


Church was 


this committee 


elected 


pre- 


r epoch-making report (Oxford, 


Press), which cleared the way 


participation by labor and uni- 


the conduct 


of tutorial classes 


port, adopted in most of its essen- 


by the universities and the work- 


t alike as a declaration of prin- 


vy be looked upon as a sort of edu- 


Magna Charta 


rman, in 


theory at 


opportunity which 


least, 
Macta 


It gave finally to 


the 


vish 


ed. That this equality is to a 


extent even to-day unrealized 


nomic reasons rather than to 


n either side to keep faith. 


now unfortunately out 


d at se 


of 


yme length the follow 


rheir 


wine 


A dmiss 


Nt, 


ale 


m of W 


Career 


lents.’’ 


of Recommendat 


ITness 


noe 


organized 


and cooperation char- 


The recommendations 


systematic 


te: 


ach- 


For attainment a 


ate is to be awarded under 


the university extension 


ttee 


Special text books 


s are to be prepared, but the 


s subject must satisfy t 


quirements. 


Students 


he 


from 


uni- 
the 


tutorial classes are to be able ‘‘regularly 
and easily to pass into residence at Oxford 
and to continue their studies there.’’ For 
this purpose scholarships are to be estab- 
lished. The work of the tutorial classes is 
to be under the direction of a joint com- 
mittee containing an equal number of rep 
resentatives from the university and from 
the Workers’ Educational Association, this 
committee to be immediately responsible to 
the university extension delegacy. Thus 
the foundation was laid for the actual par 
ticipation of the working classes in the con- 
duct of at least one phase of university edu- 
cation. It is substantially on this basis that 


the great system of tutorial classes has been 


built up. In actual practice a joint com- 
1 


mittee of the kind indicated is now in 


charge of the work at each of the various 

universities and university colleges. The 

balance of power is often decided by the in- 

terest or aggressiveness of some individual 

member, representing either the university 

or the W. E. A., as the case may be. In 

most places the two sides work 

harmoniously. rhe var 

committees are associa 

advisory committee for 

which Sir Henry Miers, for 

cellor of the Unive rsity of Manchester, has 

been chairman from the | 
The English university 

ment was born 

ford belongs the 

first tutorial 


+} 


made plain 


dently in vari ducational eff 

several years befor e beginning of tuto 
rial classes. The first such class formed in 
1907 was the result of cooperation between 
the Oxford university extension delegacy 


and the local W. E. A. branch at Rochdal 


6 Mansbridge. ‘‘Adventure in Working-Class 
Education,’’ p. 37. This class, though organized 


in 1907, did not meet until the beginning of 1908. 
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tiative came from the W. E. A. This contiguous territory. However, thy 
fact is important, for it has since become mittees representing Oxford and | 
the generally recognized part of the W. E. bridge, the two pioneers in extens 
A. to recruit classes, assume responsibility work, have the entire country as t/ 
for their organization and supervision and field, and still carry on classes withi) 
select a tutor in cooperation with the um ritory covered by the other univer 
versity. Asa matter of actual practice,the The rapid spread of the movement 
class, when organized, invites a university the universities and university coll 
tor recommended by the joint commit- England (also Seotland and Wales) beg 
tee to meet with them. He comes, dis ith the publication of the Oxford 
cusses informally with the class members 1 Mansbridge gives an « 
the range of subject-matter and, if his per ¢ table* of the progress made dur 
attainment at uggested ficld ot ir lecade, hampered though it » 
Great War 
I 
traveling expenses being pa 
versity from funds contribute 
the government, the local ed 
thorities and the university itsel 
ident is nominal 
themselves to attendance 


and serious work Is req 


at the same time at Longton were | 
ial classes ‘oming several year 


] 


‘SO gent oeratie in 


Oxford meeting and 


followed later 


these initial eff ‘ 
total of 


1919 


in encouraging future development 


“he pre sent organizing inl ot the 
“i, ins 
tutorial-class work is, as already stated, : 3 ; . 
; among the English universities a 
the local joint committee, representing the 
sitv colleges is interesting: 
university coneerned and the W. E. A 
This committee in all eases has juris 
= . . f must » borne in mind 
dietion over a considerable section ot , ' 
ch university unit are distributed over 
nt adv ry e able geographical area. Thus pract 
attendance percentage f gian s reached by this work. M 
} 


the year rarely falls below 70 per cent. in any ‘ourse, carried o : the larger ur 


and is often in the eighties and even ninet heir suburbs. 
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Printers, engr 
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Builders, brick 


Insurance rent 


ip 


tramw 


taken 
1925 


mimit 
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rated the policy of matriculating 
alumnus of that great institution In some 
The obvi- 


ous implication is that Michigan is attempt- 


every 
course offered by it if possible. 


ing to realize the true goal of education 
that it is a lifelong process rather than one 
merely spanning the years of physical 
immaturity. 

It seems to me, too, that there is another 
implication in this movement at the Uni 
that 


thing 


versity of Michigan, namely, the uni- 


versity is truly a bigger than its 
campus, that the university is at least co- 
its alumni, that wherever 


extensive with 


one of its sons or daughte be found 
the 
measure, 

May 


versities 


rs may 


there university resides in 
I remind you, please, 
of the Middle Ages 
where the largest collections of manuseripts 
were then to be found The new budding 
eulture of earlier days 


and 


centers and the 


for the 


the 


enthusiasm 


virtually drove actual 


, 
pote ntiai 


scholars to these univers 


ties bi van as a sort of union of masters and 


apprentices 


With the development of printing, 


} 
SOC TAI 


cheaper processes ot Passi! hg on 


aspirants for 
This 


universities to 


heredity became possible and 


culture became more numerous in 


ereased the obligation of the 


those who could not become matriculates 


and this same obligation has been 


further 
increased by the slow but certain develop 
ment of transportation and more recently 
by the radio 

Just as religion and government were 
so was culture 


onee the privilege of few, 


and technical and professional skill, and 
just as religion and government have been 
democratized, must culture and learn 
This of 


with reasonably encouraging results, but 


SU) 


ing course has been yoing on 


much I think remains to be done to give 
culture to the masses as religion and gov- 


ernment have been guaranteed to them 
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To justly democratize what may) 


called culture involves a service to ¢) 


who may never matriculate on the « 
campus and involves as well a conti) 
to 
institutions now 


service those who have 


Most 
adult 
extension department which seeks to 


education administered throug 


its facilities to those who have not had 


good fortune to be students in res 


but I think most of the colleges ar 
both 


insisting, im te 


that 


remiss in not 


and in practice, education 
long process and on that aecount 1 
of four years more or less is but 
instalment of what the college is 
to do for those who are worthy ol 
Of course we do say that 
the but 


nately too often not the beginnu 


fits 


ment means beginning, 


second academic instalment 


I have come to believe that 


grossly overestimated the value 


education with two unfortunate 


that our graduates feel too well 


busine 


the college 


for a eareer in sor 


and too often what 
them is pretty much at an end 


That both 


leaders on every hand frequently 


business and pr 


that they can not use our gras 


cause they want to begin at the t 


than at the bottom in the 


the 


earecr 


is In some measure result ot 


high estimate which has been pl 
the 


We and not our graduates 


intrinsic value of higher ¢ 
are nm 
sponsible for this state of affairs 


If 


course, whether in preparation for | 


we properly taught that t 


or professions, represents but r 
gives only elementary knowledge 
that of | 


is a never-ending process and that 


education for a career 


lege wishes to share in this process t 


mr 


out life, then I believe our college | 


matriculat: 


have some tlorm 


(Vou. XXVII, No. 7 


i 


Nt 


4 
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be worth more to society on the one 
| to the product itself on the other. 
the 
education will quicken both faculty 


hasis on 


incompleteness of 
ent in arranging for a lifelong 
the 


students on its 


vetween institution and those 


ve been campus. 
up ean be achieved practically by 
ational program which will bring 


back to 


ster-mother every few years for a 


students alma mater or 
stgraduate course covering a few 
week or more, will involve carrying 
re to its former students by all the 

of extension teaching, and I 


systematic 


particularly by the 
lio. It is not difficult to pre 


within a few years the majority 
eges and universities will main- 
eir campuses radio-studios asso- 
th powerful broadeasting stations 
miles 


even be hundreds of 


m these studios brief systematic 
be given which will put former 
and others quickly in touch with 
developments in every aspect of 
Cy ] 

iintain in the graduate school that 
ntial to be able to read 
particularly French 


for translations is 


several 
and Ger 
iuse the wait 
Soon we shall be saving that the 
e printed page is too long, that 

of the 


reach those who can use 


multiplying research 
Ss must 
iits either in ways theoretical or 
without depending on the print 
It will just be a few years at 


the laboratory man will be able 


explain his results and to show 


his apparatus, his charts and 
ind most of the details of his work 
»w must be shown in the laboratory 
When the television equipment is a 
ilmost every radio receiving-set our 


tes will be able to keep in touch 
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with the developments in their colleges and 
others with incredible ease 

Now it is our duty, it seems to me, to 
emphasize the incompleteness of college 
education, to prepare our graduates for a 
continuing educational program, to have 
them regard themselves as members of the 
college family whether residents within or 
without the institution, and to use every 
available facility for tying up the graduat 
with the college through all the fine possi- 
bilities of regular extension work, through 
short courses given on the college campus, 
and perhaps more effectively through the 
use of the radio and related equipment, 
and this emphasis will have the further 
advantage of preparing a college product 
for business and professions much less 
sophisticated and blasé than at present and 
more useful accordingly to the social order 
Because it may take twenty-five years to 
bring up a generation convinced as I am 
that this point of view is defensible, it will 
be necessary to begin immediately teaching 
though we believe this 


it and acting as 


teaching 


MepIcaL COLLEGE OF 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
UNION OF WOMEN TEACHERS 
IN ENGLAND 


THE National ion of Women Ti 
England held ; 

As reported 

Professor J. Emil 

of the 
an address on “What 
held that 


not in 


Universitie 
individual 
were 


Mar 


and cited 


ruide “ailing this, he said, 15 children 


quite sufficient to one tea her. Professor 
eault praised the Danish “Folkschule” 


England, Denmark and Sweden as the countries 
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which gave the most satisfactory methods of of the country’s universities and thei: 
adult teaching. venient situation in every province « 
Miss L. de Lissa, principal of Gipsy Hull Dominion. Even in the newer territ 
Training College, and vice-chairman of the Western Canada, facilities for university « 

Nursery School lation, si he subje t tion have kept pace with the province’ 

hoo! and there is to-day a ‘t and not 

path leading fr 7 the 
any inquiries e provincial other univers 
women’s { . however, Lhe preparation ol 


annua to supply the ranks tf the profe 


National universities vave in variou other 


were abroad. Mid 


own 


as femme 
a cor nlete equality with 


the fields or workshop 


CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 
Ir is Canada’s boast that the higher educatior 
is within the reach of every one oft her eitizer 


and this possibility is suggested by the number 
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in the different provinces trip to Denmark, on which oceasion 
Ontario, 14,009; Manitoba, meets of American, British and Danish boys 
tish Col , , : : 
British lumbia, were held. poccer, baseball, football, tug-ol- 
1445: Alberta, 1,298, and 
’ , war and old Danish folk dances were 
Many students, for various , , 
in. The ng Denmark 
in 
n arly the nese events 
and Quebec, 
34. The 


enjovment 


enjoved by price Oo! 


routine 


[ONAL VISITS OF AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOLBOYS 


‘ 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL COSTS 
UNITED STATES 
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’ 
tures for grounds, buildings and contents in- The educational museum of the St. Louis public 
creased rapid!y from 1920 to 1925, when they ‘chools is characterized as a ‘‘ museum on wheels,’ 
reached the figure of $433,000,000. 


following there was a decrease of $22,000,000 


The year Its exhibits consist of a complete set of the o} 
‘ jects available for lending; they form a sort of 


visual catalogue. There is also a printed catalogy, 


spent for these purposes, which was taken as 


from which any teacher in St. Louis may 


an indication that construction had overtaken 


; by number—perhaps after having familiarized her 
the shortage caused by the war. The increase ..i1¢ with the material by inspection of the ex 


in school expenditures is attributed to the de hibits. 


creased purchasing power of the dollar and the This same function is discharged in many other 


improved school facilities now being generally cities by local public museums which have lending 





prov ided. 


MUSEUMS AND THE SCHOOLS 


Two national organizations—the American 
Association of Museums and the National Edu- 
cation Association—are fostering a movement 
for school-museum relationship with a view to 
giving the greatest possible aid to the pupils 
of the country. 

The work is carried on along two lines, ac 
cording to Laurence Vail Coleman, director of 
the American Association of Museums, in a 
paper in a Bureau of Education bulletin on the 
First, 


museum to 


subject. instruction of classes at the 


give the children opportunity to 
broaden theig experience beyond the horizon of 
the classroom, the home and the street; and, 
secondly, lending of illustrative material to the 
school in order to provide the teacher with 
objects of her own selection for use as aids in 
the regular work of the classroom. Mr. Cole 


man Says: 


Instruction at the museum, which supplements 


but does not duplicate classroom teaching, is 


scheduled for regular hours, and efforts are made 


to carry out a sequence of thought even though 
the visits of any one class are at 
At a 


children in a 


long intervals 
leads the 


museum 


instructor first 


of selected 


museum hour the 
free discussion 
material or tells a story about the subjects. In 
this way the children get some understanding of 
the subject in hand, and then the group breaks up 
and the boys and girls indulge in museum games. 
These consist of efforts to answer questions by 
inspecting exhibits and reading labels. 

Lending of illustrative material—the second 
school service—is regarded as an extremely im 
portant museum activity, and the soundness of it 
is evidenced by the fact that school departments 
in several cities, notably St. Louis, have organized 
school museums of their own to discharge this one 


function, 


collections of carefully selected objects 
for the classroom and devoted exclusively to se) 
use. Museums of art, science and history carry 
this work. 

The above mentioned efforts of national! 
zations to develop school-museum relations are ty 
ing focused first 
Both the National 
American 


upon the lending of mater 


Education Association and t) 
Association of Museums have 
a statement of principles drawn up by the 
This 


schools should do to bring the children i: 


committee. declaration indicates wi 


with the greatest of all museums, the out-of 
and to supplement their study in the open 
use of museum objects and pictorial illustr 
It also recommended that normal seh 
teachers colleges train their students in the 
materials, and that schools give adequate 
and aid to museums in selecting materia 
for it and making it accessible to classrooms 
Having secured an agreement on prin 
committee has now undertaken actively t 
the use of lending collections. It recommens ' 


its two organizations that there be app 


commission consisting of representatives 
universities, colleges and schools and of repr 
tives of art, science and history museums w’ 
duty it shall be to gather information as to © 
material for visual education can be obtai 
schools in p 


The initial 


also to furnish material to 
which there are no museums. 
is to find ways of financing the commission 
a secretary may be employed to carry 


program. 


THE PROPOSED STUDY OF THE 
HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL 
CHILD 

recommendations 
Committee on Policy, the Cor 
Minora of The Medical Society of the ' 
of New York, New ) 
Medical Week, has appointed a new cor 


ActiInGc upon the 


Civie 


according to the 


to study the occupational disorders of the 





suitable 
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where possible, take steps for their 


The publication states: 


ird of Health and the Department of 
have always shown a disposition to do 
wt to improve the health of the city’s 
It is felt by many physicians, interested 
e question, that the active cooperation 
ty society will help materially to accom 

ns conducted during the 


past year 


i many failings in our educational 


react unfavorably on the physical 


the school child To a 
to the 


task the Dey artment of Educa 


rganism of 
* adverse conditions are duc 
to perform on a circumscribed 
will not be 
spend far 
is available 
flaws, however, which demand 
remediable without 


, particularly, sanitary 
tenets of 


om do 


which will be 

ins and hygienists, 
ike many helpful 
t of Education. 
of organ 


overcome 


age. 


APOLIS MEETING OF THE 
IAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION 


convention of the 


MINN 


xth annual 
ition Association is to be held in 
Muinn., Julv 1 to 6 


a S. Adair, a teacher of English in 


trom Presi 

Junior High School, Richmond, 
osen “Education for Citizenship” as 
The 


have already 


| theme for discussion 


pro 
the general sessions 


ScHOoOOL AND SOCIETY 
19 and the program for the depart 
choo! health and physical education 
Other 


in the issue for April 21. 
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programs, as announced in the Journal of the 


association, are as follows: 


The 


three 


hold 


evening, 


department of adult education will 
Monday 
July 2, and Tuesday afternoon, July 3. The 
at the first 


the Public 


jects will be presented in twenty-five-minute talks 


sessions, afternoon and 
topic 
session will be ‘‘Adult Education in 


School System.’’ The following sub 


and each will be followed by a five-minute discus 
‘*Adult Education from the 
View’’; ‘‘Adult Education from 
of View’’; ‘* Adult 
Point of View’ ‘*Adult Education 

National Point of View.’’ The annual 


meeting will follow these discussion 


State Point of 


the City 


s10n: 
Point 
Education from the Rural 
from the 


business 


‘Methods of Teaching’’ will be the subject of 


the second session. There will be a thirty-minute 


talk on ‘‘ Psychological Bases of Adult Learning’’ 
followed by a discussion, and addresses and dis 
cussions on classroom procedure, ten minutes each 

At the third 
for Adult E 


Six twenty 


session, ‘‘A Coordinated Program 


lucation Agencies’’ will -onsidered. 
with 


minute topics 


cussion of each will be given on the following sub 


ects ‘* The Extension in 


Place of Universit 


Coordinated Program’’; ‘* The 


Extension in Coordinated 
Place of Educati for Parent 
nated Program’’; ‘‘The Place 
Bulletin in a Coordinated Pr 
Association for Adult 
Publie Sel f America.’’ 
The departme 


two sessions on 


nt of classroom 
Tuesday, July 
July 5, in the afternoon, T! 
torial conference of the edit 


local classroom teachers’ 


interested headquarters 
Curtis H At 
4 keyn te 


will divide into the followin ‘ussion gr 


others 


it the there 


session 


will be address t! members 
Discussion ’ , topic, ‘* High 

Higher Fy Chairman, R 
Bryan Street High Scho 
man of program committee, 
committee member 
Worth, Texas; 


Chairman, R 


tive 

Discussion 

Edueation,’’ 

dent of the department; Discuss) 
: . 99 


sé Elementary E Chairma 


Soules, president epartment 


seasion will be a business meeting wit! reports of 


officers and committee on resolutions, unfinished 


business, new business and election of officers. 
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The annual dinner will be held on rhursd iv, nt of schools at St Louis, Mo., and chairn 


July 5, at 6 o'clock in the banquet room, Nicollet f the Museum Relations Committee: ‘*\ 
Hote! Eula F. Hunter, executive committee mem Instruction Equipment and How to Use It 
ber of the department, Fort Worth, Texas, is in ludley Grant Hays, director of visual instr 
irge of arrangements n the publie schools of Chicago; ‘Standards { 
The department of deans of won will hold a he Selection of Pictures,’’ by Alfred W. A 
luncheor conference Thursday, July : Ant rector of visual instruction in the Mats 
Dudley Blitz, dean of wome t the University of ment of Education, Albany, N. Y ** Look 
Minnesota, is n cl rge of arrangements ‘ 1 the Fu r "? den tra ' f+ 
I'he department of secondary school prwcipals vitaphone, movietone and stereograp! f 
will hold two sessions, Monday, July 2, and Tues Research Department of the Western 
lav, July 3, in the afternoo1 Under the subject ( Election of officers will follow 
‘Articulation in Secondary Edueat the fol The annual breakfast will be Wedr 
wing t s will be presente (rt t bn t 8 A. M. Report 1 problems of 
ween Elementar nd Secondary S 1 Ur ‘ t ind research will be giver 
‘* Articulat betwee J S r Hig! 
S i Articulation betw S ! yS 
md Higher Bascation. Other sunjects te EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
esented “ \ SUCRE tS the : ng : . ra 
_ il S ts in the J r High 8S h 7? nd NEWS 
The Place and Fur t f the | S | ‘ , of S 
ondarv Schools.’’ ' . ._ Pp ae 
1 t t , " . le os ‘ 
nfere ‘ n Monday J Be m the ifter! I 1 
‘ o ; ; ‘ | 4 
rhe f wing topics be presented ‘* How b . : 
Can the City 8S Unit Discharge its Obligatior . 
t the Rur > Unit?’’ by tw speakers . the cegree ¢ t t 
‘*High S Ss rvisior tw speakers . , 
‘* Frater? Gre ngs fr ( 7 > hy super : : 
ntendent from Canada 
; | pre lent o Du | ersity 1) 
The department of visual instruction will hold -. 
two sess s, Tuesday, July 3, and Thursday, J ¥. the degree ¢ Or OL SCK 
4 mn the for . } + it the first session \ wert Ma en oO t hig Ne \ 
will | ‘* Visual Instruction is al Aid t { 4s ‘ i * 0 Ag t ‘ t Corne | 


& 
f t lepartment, will extend gre ngs she w ext t+ the T p ‘ ‘ Ml } 
he { wed r) Ac. 1 issistant | 
foaanr F - ”" ‘ on P i’ Sar \] oe} ette etats 
tior it Yale V enk er ot ed to}! ore vith 
‘(Making the Teaching of His , egree from Norwich University, N 
af t \ . ! ‘ W“W rh : here he el ‘ . 7 eo ene 
natr ~ showing Visua Instru 4 { 
' Imr rt ‘ } ter n | ng the Nat 
nt t sc} W Kes i W is WwW K ! erred ul [yr \ls ’ ler | 
. e ol \ . ul \ T ng t > t ‘ I orian, t the I et ‘ 
Q ! ’? nal I} . } } ‘ . onmnemannes — ‘ oreias P 4] 


reetor of the Eastman Kodak Company, Roches rsity, Alfred, N. Y. Dr. Flick de! 
neipal ad ress, which Was writts 
ta I ank P Graves, New York state eoml 


lueati nm. who was prevent 1 by 


At the sec | session the subject w | ‘Visual - 
+4 ] } ; T j 
o> ™ , nding tl XeTCISCS * Lids. ae 
Instruction Service and Equipment. The fol . —p we caer The LL.I 
wing speeches will be given: ‘‘ Effective Cooper 0 awarded to (Comm! s1oner (jray 
V ig | I Vii vv ! 4 ¥ 


the Museum and the Publ hsentia, and to Robert W. Higbie, re 


Scho S, ’ by ¢ (7 Rat man, Aas stant superinte t Univer itv of the state of New \ 
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C.; Helen Pence, dean of women at the State 


re. VW avne, Nebra ska. 


W. Horrman, for twelve years presi 
Ohio Wesleyan University, has an- Teachers Coll 
vill retire because of ill health. , . . 
: ' ' ” ere REVEREND ly 
president emeritus since 1906 president of 
bndge, has been 


for 


NAPP, president 


and Mechanical 


tod October 1. , patric] 


1915 to 1917 


a, nas been appointed 


Institute 


: ; at 
MUCcALION Al 


his be n 
John 


and Queen's, 


Mrs 
| wor 


Women, 
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A. 5. Wuirney, dean of the school of edu- Dr. Tuomas W. GosLinG, who has resigne, 
cation at the University of Michigan, has re- the superintendency of schools at Madison, 
signed. He has been granted a leave of ab- Wis., in order to accept a similar position » 
sence for the coming year, and his resignation Akron, Ohio, was the guest of honor last mop} 
becomes effective on July 1, 1929. A com- at a farewell testimonial dinner given by fou; 
mittee, composed of Professors J. B. Edmonson, hundred members representing the Board 
George E. Myers and Raleigh Schorling, has Education, the Board of Industrial Educat 
been appointed to administer the affairs of the and the staff of the schools of Madison. 


school. Atsert O. Hammonp, for fifty years 
Frevertck E. Bowron, dean of the school teacher of Greek at the Centenary Colleg 

of education at the University of Washington, Institute for Women, Hackettstown, N. J. | 

retires this June from active work with the title been presented with a Tiffany vase by t! 

of dean emeritus, after sixteen years of service tees of the college. 


as founder and head of the school of education Tut \N 


annual business meeting of the 


He wil yntinue as an instructor 1 » school . < 
Ie will continue as an instructor in the schoo iinet: Cia of iieabiaiies' Me 


and devote the major part of his time to re : 
I Edueation was held in Boston recent 


search. Before going Washing’ Ir. Bol ‘ 
earch etore going to ashington, I +0 following officers were elected : Mary EL 0" 


ton was director of the schox - @ "ati at , ‘ : 
on is director ¢ he school of edueation a nor. superintendent of schools in Natici 


the University of Iowa for twelve years : 
, vans Nantes ” = dent; Mabel E. Bragg, assistant superin! 
Epwin A. Kirkpatrick, for thirty years a jin Newton, vice president; Myrtle C. ID 


teacher of psychology and child study at the headmistress of the Memorial High Scho 


_ 


Massachusetts State Normal School at Fitch Girls, Roxbury, secretary; Jennie E 
burg, retires this month. assistant superintendent in Holyoke, trea 


Arter forty-eight vears as teacher in the Lena Cushing, principal of the training 


publie schools of Chester, Pa., Miss Alice Ed- ment of the Framingham Normal Schoo 


wards, of the Dewey Grammar School, is re- E. Robertson, superintendent of eclementar 


tiring. Miss Edwards has been tendered a din- schools in Fall River, and Emma M. ID: 


ner by the faculty of the school and presented dean of Wheaton, directors. 


with a desk. JouUN Dew!  $ protessor ot philosop! 


Dre. Cuartes Wester Fut, chancellor of |lumbia University, will be on leave of 
Syracuse University, delivered the commence- for the spring session of 1928-29 
ment address at Adelphi College, Brooklyn, on nounced recently in Scnoon anp So 


13. will deliver the Gifford lectures at St. A) 
University, Scotland, during April and M 


June 
HAMILTON Hour, president of Rollins Col 
lege, Winter Park, Florida, delivered the com- 


mencement address at Boston University on 


Dr. Fiercuer Harper Swrr, prot: 
education at the University of Califor 


June 18. His subject was “An Adventure in been granted a year’s sabbatical leave to 


Common Sense Education.” methods of financing elementary educat 


? 2 ; = 3 European countries. 
Sir Ropert Favconer, president of the Um I 


versity of Toronto, delivered the commencement Tetsu NisutyaMa, professor of pedag 


address at the fiftieth annual commencement of the University of Tokyo, Japan, has beet 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., on June 19. missioned by the ministries of educat 
THe alumni of Publie School 32, New York home affairs to visit the United State 


Ing , vocati e al 
City, have adopted a resolution to change the England to study vocational guidance a 


He will leave shortly for Amer 


name of the school from the William Wood cation. 
Grammar School to the James M. Kieran Mavrice Brioomrieip, for forty-five 
Grammar School, in honor of Acting President professor of Sanskrit and comparativ: 
Kieran, of Hunter College, who graduated from  lology at Johns Hopkins University, and 


there forty vears ago. of the world’s most noted orientalists and Pp’ 








: , 1928] 


lied on June 12, at the age of seventy 
He had retired from Johns Hop- 








by f iF 


ske Rowerts, associate professor of 
of 


the University Virginia, was 


June 16 at the age of forty years. 


(). NoresTern, for fifty five years pro 
Latin and literature in the College 
15, 


ather ot 


\V ooster, Ohio, died on June 
He was the f 


hine years, 
ileslein, professor of English history 
versity, who recently accepted an 


Yale 


University 


1 


[ANN Irvine, for thirty-five years 


Mercersburg Academy, Mercers 


on June 10 at the age of sixty 

NV eESTON GAWITH, omate prince 

f k School for the Deaf at North 

died on June 3. She was asso 

hool for forty-seven years, 

»p DonaLtp Ross principal of 

ical College, Kingston, Ontario, 
June 12. 

in Federation of Teachers, of 

{ Barker, of Atlanta, Ga., is 

ets this year in Chicago on June 

vierian Education Association of 


meeting at Montreat, N. ¢ from 


CouLece, Hanover, N. H., has 
romise of two gifts, totaling 
be used in developing the honors 

introduced. President Ernest 


ot New 


of Pde 


York 


0.000 if 


City has made a 


the Dartmouth 


he has 


; 


quarts 


an equal sum; and that 


of the other three rs 


. but that the donor wishes to remain 


Wesleyan University commencement 


President James L. 


MeConaughy an 
e gifts of $100,000 each toward the 
raised to celebrate the centenary of 


f The donors are John E. Andrus, 
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of Yonkers, 


Ingraham, Albert 


W. Davidson, 
W. Johnston, of 
Henry I. 
MeConaughy 


George George 5. 
New York 
Boston. 
a giit 
of $100,000 from Mrs. Stephen Henry Olin, of 
New York, for the upkeep of the new Olin 
of 
Ralph Jonas, of Brooklyn, and one of $25,000 


City, and Harriman, of 


President also announced 


Memorial library. A _ gift $30,000 from 


from Frederick Straus, of New York, were 
announced for scholarships. 
AN anonymous gut ol $500,000 to Johns 


Hopkins University, to complete the endowment 
of the Welch Medical 


nounced by President 


Library, has been an 


Frank J. Goodnow. 


T ennessee 
has 


which start a campaign for $500,000 for the 


THE We sleyan College at Athens, 


Tenn., received two gilts ol 


$25,000 each, 


he col- 
lege One gift is from Mrs. John A. Patton 
of Chattanooga: the other f { 1W.D 
Townsend, of Townsend, Tent 


1 HE corporat on ol 


creased by $500 the salaries in each grade of the 


assistant professorships and associate 


sorships and has raised the minimum salary ior 
full professors trom $5,000 to $6,000, 

AT a recent meetu ot the tase ity of Teach 
ers College, Columbia Universit Dean Willian 
F. Russell announced that the trustees had 
voted salary increases to compet e lully lor 
the depreciation ol money ince 1914 No fiat 
horizontal increase was given, the adjustments 
being made according to the dement of the 
administration as to the n t of individual 
instructors. On an averaze they were bout 
hity per cent above th i! reeelved by 
individuals three vears ago \ unigue teature 

hat two p ‘ no dey elves 
entirely to teacl nd research are to receive 
more than anv adil I e othcet! 

THE tuition fee of e es ( irts and 
sciences, engineering and i rehbitecture at ¢ ornell 
University will be raised to $400 a year in 
1929. This is an increase of $50. In the 
course in hotel management the ution charge 
will increase from $300 to $350 for new stu 


dents entering the in Sept mbe r, 1928, 


and for all students alike in 1929, 
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k'or the second time, the Enghsh department 


of Smith College has invited two outside ex 


aminers to assist at the oral examinations of 
the candidates for special honors in the depart 
and Mount 


examiners cam 


\ hile 


ment. Last June, Amherst Holvyok« 


were repre sented; this vear, the 


and Wil the ulti 


trom Amherst ams 

mate ranking of the students is done by the 
Smith English department is felt that an 
outside judgment on the oral examinations 1 
ol value lr} outside eXxal ( participal ! 
que ioning ti candidat i vol or the 
results, with the memb S h facu 


i pet n to the taeu for th re ' 
’ 

fion of the } ' ' feo exo 
was recently abo hed ter her I e te 
tw ree ea \t ' ley ] 
the faculty considers the petit Dut retused if 

‘ vl ; ‘ } } ‘ 

| ! oO ( ) i o 


it ! espe pre ed for ono! 

( 4 lo ipper ciassmet! rhirty or forty 

men with co on intellectua nterests would 

roo! this b li t would hav lites tor 

threes rift » ff ‘ - many roo 

dinne ( n i ’ for tl entire 
0 ) Sut ap ! \ ( require I eo 

j ( i i 


porting endowment of >2,000,001 

THE average lary ot | ! rad es ot 
the class of 1916 was $5,201 n 1925 
nine years atte ane i rding to a su 
vey by Donald M. Wa 7 ver of the « 
nd now of the Yale Ps nnel Department 
The survey showed that t erage salary 
$2,500 re in 1925 than in 1920 Mr. Watt 
ent que nnaire to all graduate oft the ela 
of 1916 and received replies from 184, or 51 
per cent. He found investment banking paid 
the best alari and that business generally 
pa d better than the prote ons. Less than 5 


eent. of teacher received salaries higher 


per 
than the class eliminated 


which the 


medium. The survey 


salaries received from businesses in 
family wi financially 


} 


+? 
PTACUALE S 


intere ted 


AND SOCIETY 


(Vor. XXVIT, No, 1 





lraining School for iv 
which Dr. Ma 


named 


Tue Jamaica 
New York City, of 
he ralin ha 


to be converted into a college 


recently been pru 


for teac! 


() tober 


SEATTLE high-school teachers have 
fight in the Supreme Court at Olymy 
to bar the Seattl hool board rom ¢ 
ill teachers to pledges of 1 


A New pol intended 7; tudk 
wish to lormulate | ‘ tudy ! 
su ers, Will be lopted by the H 
mer School tl ear, it anno 
Chase, dean ot tl he pu 
1 ‘ ito! l te ‘ ‘ | ‘ t 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


tute a < rse in the er school’s 
This 1 ow being pl nned by Pre 
Mathe \ large number of visit 
are neduied ft lecture tt ‘ 
er ‘ mu irse hye ‘ 
‘ R. D. We ‘ S t ( 
t t | 
Pro (} \ 1] \v , 
will e two mistr 
partment of I Pri rM 
from E l, rece ect 
I versit ( ‘ 
‘ ‘> ‘ 
P Mf \ 1 ‘ 
‘ l, e ( I’: 
( th, , eal 
{ . OF. ¢ 
t ( t ‘ ent ( 
ver The tat ‘ the 
how that there has been rapid! 
. or a ed irsé ‘ 
‘ 

| Franco-British Congn 
t will be held by the League of 1 
it University C e, London, from J 
20, inclusive. The French del f 


ber about 50, 


or of the | niversity of 
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lier (directeur de |’Enseigne 


and other government officials 
he 


include 


more important 


ions will university 


I and the edu 


teachers 
The University of 
eveniny 

Wiil 

James's 

onnaught 

ind Lord 


wh prison to supple 
on library and the text-books 
that 


pris 


tated 


the 


overnment. It is 


} eonduet 


yp rso! 


medical officer of health 


Dr. J a. Bur 


tor Bradford, England, has pre sented a report 


HAN 


msing Commit 


to the 
tee, stating that it has 
f t] ehildren ffer ry irom 


Ul Lie 
attenders 


Bradford Corporation Lie« 
been noticed that a large 


number myopia 


and defectiv 
lly notice 


’ 
‘gs | al 
ideracion 


’ 
decide d 


ry rt 


rr panied 


wherever po 


WHAT WILL OF DRILL? 
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diction that drill has been, and to a large extent Professor Dunlap cured himself of typing “hte” 


remains, the keystone of all schoolroom pro- for “the” by diligently practicing the erroneoy: 


cedure. combination, and learned to drive a new car by 


Outside the realm of formal education drill carefully making false moves to eliminate habjr. 


has seemed to be of no less consequence. set up by his old one. Of even greater impor 


Aspirants to success in the sports spend many tance are his apparently successful treatmen 








hours in exercise involving chiefly the repetition 
of bodily movements which the athlete wishes 
The 


worker grows in ability to handle his tools by 


to bring to a certain state of perfection. 
constant use of them. The housewife develops 


in the arts of homemaking by continual en 


deavors. Apparently, we increase and enhance 
all our skills, whether physical or mental, by 
repetition. We learn to tie our shoes, run our 
automobiles, say our arithmetic tables, bake our 
take 


very largely through practice and dill. 


cakes, do our work and our recreation 


Psychologically the justification for drill is 
frequency. This 
different 


found in the so-called law ot 


law has been variously stated by 
authorities, but its essence is simply that, other 
things being equal, the response made to any 
stimulus or group of stimuli (situation) will be 
the response which has previously been made 
Thus, the child 


7 responds by saying or 


the 


most frequently. after drill, 
who hears or sees 6+ 
writing 13, because this is response which 
he has made most frequently. 

For a long time no one questioned the sound 
ness of this law, although there were some ex 
perimentally determined facts which seemed to 
indicate that it did not always work. At length, 
however, there appeared serious criticisms of 
the law, and finally Professor Knight Dunlap 
has definitely taken the stand that it should be 
revised. The basis of the argument for revi 
sion lies partly in the previously collected evi 
dence, but this is strongly reinforced by the 
newly discovered fact that not only is the repe 
the 


making the response habitual, but in some in 


tition of desired response ineffective in 


stances the repetition of undesirable responses 


is a potent means for their elimination. Thus 


1‘*A Revision of the Fundamental Law of Habit 
Formation.’’ This paper was read December 27, 
1927, before the Section on Psychology, the Ameri 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 


It is printed In SCIENCE, 


can 
at the Nashville meeting. 
Vol. lxvii, No. 1736, April 6, 1928. 


of stammerers by this method and his app 
tion of the revised law to the explanati 
dreams, 

The question will naturally oceur t 
teacher, superintendent and edueations 
chologist, What does the proposed rey 
the 


methods ? 


law of frequency mean for se! 


Shall we throw away our 
materials, and assign no time for dn 
daily programs? Shall we go even fur' 
adopt the apparently successful tech: 


drill in the undesirable responses, ma 


multipheation tables in the form 


2x5=9, 3x5=17, 4x§=27, 


teachu 


cow 18 a ferocious fur-bearing anin 


inhabits only the tropics, that America 
covered by Napoleon in 725 B. C., that 
combines with hydrogen to form gold, 

water always flows uphill? There » 
one serious difficulty in this procedure 
there are so many wrong responses po 

decide which on: 


it would be hard to 


for drill. This problem, however, may 


be referred to our future committe: 
curriculum. 

The above paragraph sounds very | 
nonsense, yet it presents the logical ou 
we accept the revision of the law. Exp: 
and observation both seem to argue for 
in either the old or the new form. Ho 
can we reconcile the apparent conflict of e 
mental evidence and the diversity of exp 

The explanation is found in the fact 
law of frequency is neither the only 
most important law of learning. Or, 
general terms, frequency is neither the 
the most potent determiner of responses 
are other factors which can not be forg 
neglected. Recency is one of these. ( 
elements in the present and past situat 
another. If any law of learning is ol! 
consequence than the rest it is probably 
intensity. Bu 


of emotional or affective 


of these factors ean be disregarded, for 


ta 








. 1928] 





em may be more important in any 
tion, all are effective. 
not appear, then, that schools must 
rill. Possibly much of it is unneces- 
ePcla ly for the superior child who 
Undoubtedly much of it is in 
nd wasteful because care is not taken 
vital and interesting. Drill materials 
proved, and better plans for practice 
ed Professor Dunlap’s discovery 
int because it provides a new method 
mwder certain conditions when re 
rk is to be done. It does not, how 
tate a revision of the law of fre 
Rather it emphasizes a fact which 
chologists have overlooked, namely, 


ency is only one of the important 


Epwarp A, LINCOLN 


GaRapvuaTe Scuoo.t or Epucation 


{OTHER VISITS HER FRESHMAN 


SON 
e true story of what one parent 
e university that her son attends. 
t whom he told the tale, chooses 
and to leave the university in 


ymous, because the purpose ot 


ral in American universities, is at 


the neident is as follows The 
nearing the end of his freshman 
nigh IQ He 3 n healthy, self 
not given to dissipation; in 

reneral level headedne he shows 
ntellectual maturity for hi vears. 
h interests run towards engineer 


ended a preparatory school of clas 
because it seemed to be the best 
h. His grades in preparatory school 

range from very low to medium 
ind his vaeation talk indicate that 


in studies as a whole are not taking 


id of him, and that he does not even 


of them. Sending him to the um 
olves sacrifice on the part ol his par 
tion: Why this low return upon an 


in a high grade intelligence ? The 
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question is sharpened to the finest point by the 
fact that the university in question has a dis 
tinguished reputation on account of its faculty, 
its scientific wide-awakeness, its limitation of 
its student body, and its determined sending 
home of laggards. The mother goes to head 
quarters for information 

She has the privilege of attending one of her 
son’s classes, a lecture in American history that 
she finds so full of movement and practical 
insight that she longs for opportunity to hear 
the whole course. “Yes,” assents the son, “this 
is good stuff, and the protessor Is a good guy.” 
Conversation about preceding lectures indicates 
that the youth really has grasped and assimi 
lated much of the material. “Why, then, did 
you fall down in the last test?” The reply 
was, “Oh, some points were called for that I 
had not been interested in.’ The mother in 
quired, “You like this course, and you are get 
ting hold of it, vet your rrades are not satis 
factory Why not talk with your professor 
about it?” “Oh, he has nothing to do with 
students,” was the answer. “His assistant gives 
the tests. If I went to anybody I should have 
to go to him, but I am nothing to him but num 
ber so-and-so. If my seat is vacant, he notes 
down an absence That’s all.”” “But these low 


marks will stay in your record.” “That's all 


right,” was the cheerful rejoinder. “You don’t 
understand, mother. During the first two vear 
the question is merely one of mathematically 
balancing vour grades If I don’t get the neces 
sary credits in this subject, I can get them in 


others.”’ 


The youngster had, I Tact we hed eondi 
tions, and he had planned ahead lle was en 
during one or two eourses that he did not 


respect, from the others he was selecting such 
values as appealed to him, and he was manag 
ing his grades as svstematicallyv as the re 
all as a two-years’ preliminary to the thing that 
he felt he was there for 

“Who helps you plan your work?” asked the 
unsatisfied parent. “Oh, I have an adviser.” 
“Who is he?” “I’ve forgotten his nam . he’s 
somebody in the engineering department. When 
I registered I had to see him. He pulled my 
ecard out of his file, looked over my list of 


courses, remarked that I'd have to take course 
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X as a prerequisite for engineering, and | 
passed on. I’m just a filing ecard to him.” 
“But,” persisted the mother, “to whom are you 
students really responsible?” “To the dean 
When we get into trouble he’s the man we have 
Sanaa 

To the dean, accordingly, the inquisitive par 
ent went “IT should like to know your opinio 
she said, “as to why my son is working so far 
below his eapacity.” The reply was that the 
dean was not acquainted with the ease, and that, 
in fact, he had little to do with underclassmen 
except those who got into trouble. “Who, then, 
does look after freshmen and sophomores?’ was 
asked, and the reply was, “The registrar, I sup 
pose.” Upon inquiring what is the function of 
the adviser, she learned that his function is 
help the student select his studies When she 
attit 


revealed her son’s ides toward the studies 


thus assigned to him, the dean remarked that 


since the boy 1 satistied perhaps he had bet 


ter go to some university that is better adapted 
to him. “But he i issatisfied here,” ex 
plained the mother. “He is enjoying himself, 


is looking forward to the junior year 


his real work to begin.” 
1 the registrar’s office, which she visited next, 
ion vouchsafed wa hat the 
lum has been adopted after prolon rec, 
study, and that during the first two 
the student is expected to “find himself,” 
also to take such studies : best prepare 
rr the more specialized subjects of the 
junior and senior years. Then came the infor 
mation that her son was required to take sub 
lect X beeause he was looking forward to engi 
neering. “But,” said she, “he believes that 
subject Y, which he is not allowed to take, is 
more fundamental to the branch of engineering 
that he has in prospect. Does no one explain 
these matters to freshmen?” It did not appear 
that any officer of the college was charged with 
the function of helping students see the mean 
ing and the connection of the subjects that thev 
are required to take. To the question why this 
particular student was working far below his 
capacity, the registrar replied that he could not 
keep track of students as individuals; the best 
he could do was to administer general rules that 
represent the highest available wisdom. “Yon 


are making too much of your son’s attitudes,” 


said he. “He won't be dropped; he’s 
bright; he’ll balance his credits all right.” 
this the mother replied, “I have no fear of | 
being dropped. But is balancing credits o 
eation? Is this what the university is after? 
The registrar replied that this is what the new 
sity of working a system practically amounts ¢ 
“If, in addition, your son needs help, h 
ask for it; he’s invited by our official statemen 
to do so.” 

The next interview was with the head 
engineering department. Here, for th 
time, official appreciation of the mothe: 
lem Was expressed “You see how imp 
tis for us in this department to maint 
sight of prospective engineering stu ler 
the two vears before rin their w 
us.” “But do you want the students 
sequently are to come to you to s} 
preceding years dawdling, workin 
and ‘beating the game’ for credits? 
fessor rephed that this is just what 
want, but that he, as well as the 
caught in a system in which he feels he 
the off 


Oilela 


The round of calls upon 
iniversity ended with a last word at the 
the registrar. “Well,” said the man 
the-maching ro, “have 


lem?’ “] 


‘an not 
mother’s answer, “but I think that m 
not been altogether 


ret tly 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION FOR ALL 
WHEN, in the early years of the prese! 
tury, the English Board of Eduecatior 
that all secondary schools which desired 
from the government, and were thus 
to its regulations, should reserve a pro} 


; ‘ 


of their places without payment of te 
pupils from publie elementary schoo! 

were still some people who doubted the 

the use of such a step. There are f 
people to-day. In its recent annual rey 
board is able, twenty vears after the pr 
tion of the regulation, to give eonelusive 


of the wisdom of the step then taker 
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children of the poor show a desire lished a trust fund of between $5,000,000 and 
eation? Would they show them $6,000,000 for the benefit of the University of 
benefit from it? Would they Virginia. One half of the income is to go to 

» and go right through to the the creation of fellowships and scholarships, 
hese were the questions which while the remainder is to be used for such 

ne, and to each of them a general purposes as the university authorities 

atic affirmative reply is nov may approve. These new ventures are not yet 


an unimpeachable defined, but President Alderman was naturally 


report which s enthusiastic over the prospect ot ing able now 


yr well u to “realize some the dreams and ambitions ot 


mre ti merely doing 
pects, but are even outshinu the univer 
“Thev stav a longet riod ing that tl 
ace, the) ‘ ever mad 
titution in this country. irtual doubles 
the endowment i th niversity of Virginia 
been ac nulatin hrough ¢ ntury. 


become 


STUDENT CRITICISM AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


‘TRUST FUND AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF VIRGINIA 


ALDERMAN of the Ur 
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the “unprecedented body of knowledge” of the 
modern age, and has become, as a result, far too 
departmentalized. The freshman is confronted 
with a great array of courses, each separate and 
distinct from the others, and seant effort is made 
to help him orient himself. He is simply set 
loose in the sea of Yale culture, with certain 
technical and at times unintelligent “group re 
quirements” as guides. At the end of four years 
he finds that he has a wide smattering of knowl 
fields; he taken 


work in science, history, Latin, some modern 


edge in numerous has some 
foreign language, and literature, and still more 
work in other subjects; but it is the rare student 
who has a really comprehensive understanding 
in any particular field of knowledge. The re- 
port recommends, therefore, that the university 
provide orientation or survey courses in the 
natural and social sciences to help the student 
find his main interest; and that capable students 
should be freed from petty requirements and be 
allowed to concentrate in their chosen field. In 
this way, these students argue, original thinking 
ean be developed; under the old plan it is penal 


ized. The Nation 


REPORTS 


ORIENTATION AND SURVEY COURSES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE University of Chieago has compiled more 


than three hundred replies representing ap 


proximately two hundred and fifty colleges and 
universities, received in response to a question 
The 


results show that fifty-seven schools had orien 


naire as to the use of orientation courses. 


tation courses of some type given in the fresh 
man year, and expected to continue the work 
in that year; eighteen schools had shifted the 
course from the freshman year to a later period 
or were planning to make such a change, but 
none expected to discontinue the work; eighty 
schools were interested to the extent of having 
work on orientation 


committees at courses ; 


forty two were deeply interested but had not 


yet appointed committees to study the subject; 


only twenty-six schools reported that they were 
not interested. 
been 


The phrase “orientation course’ has 


used by so many colleges and universities to 
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describe such a great variety of experinon, 


the 


dropped the word 


that we at University of Chicago 


“onentation” as ; 
a course and we use for our official! publicat 


survey course.” In 


the phrase ' som 
tions a course 1s given to orient the studen: 
We 
designed to serve this purpose, but do 


We 


freshman week at the opening of each aut 


college life generally. support act 


these activities a “eourse.” 
quarter and regard it as a successful and | 
valuable part of the oriefitation ot 

life 


modify our program each year, in th: 


men into college on our cam 


past experience. Each spring, afte: 
men who participated in the fres! 
program of the previous autumn ha 
opportunity to think the matter over 
tematically solicit their advice and re 
for Many ot 


student 


tions changes. our 


organizations take an aet 
planning and carrying out our pr 
vear. Many of our most notewort! 


ments have come from student sug 
the last four years. A copy 
man week program will be sent upon 
any one who may be interested. 
Another part of our orientation p: 
series of freshman assemblies, held or 
at eleven o'clock on Monday, during t 
quarter, Attendance is required, but 


credit is given. In this series of me 
endeavor to bring to the attention of 
men all phases of university life ar 
The first 


the 


assembly is devoted to an 


president. Sueeeeding meetu 
portunities for the following: an ex} 
our edueational guidance service by 
a statement regarding the social s« 
religious opportunities of the unive: 
munity and the city; a talk on “How t 
by Professor Charles H. Judd; a seri 
designed to give both educational 
tional guidance, by the deans of our pr 
schools and many of our departmenta 
and most distinguished scholars, givir 
a picture of all our varied academic act 
all levels of advancement. 

Our specific subject-matter work in 


tion is given under the title of “genera! 


conduct 


} 
DAVE 
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departmental survey courses. Our 
t successful general survey course 

Nature of the World 


ajior course, for entering fresh- 


and of 


through the autumn and winter 


the spring quarter we offer a 


Reflective Thinking.” In the sopho 


offer a course on “The Meaning 
> Siete 


eal we offered a course in the 


cial sciences, called “Man in 
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